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When  several  members  of  the  Bryan  and  Perry  families 
asked  me  to  help  Mrs.  Hally  Bryan  Perry  set  down  at  least 
a  part  of  her  family  lore  for  the  information  of  the 
descendants  of  Emily  Austin,  I  was  greatly  pleased.  To 
me  it  seemed  more  than  a  service  to  the  family:  a  wider 
service  to  the  state  itself.  We  spent  several  weeks 
together  in  Alpine  in  the  summer  of  1941  and  I  merely 
served  as  amanuensis. 

The  Library  now  presents  "Family  Notes  by  Request" 
in  mimeographed  form  in  appreciation  of  the  gift  to  Tie 
University  of  Texas  of  the  Austin  Papers  and  of  the  service 
of  Mrs.  Perry  in  the  cause  of  Texas  History. 

Winnie  Allen,  Archivist 
June  15 ?  1945 
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What  you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers,  you  must  earn  for 
yourself,  before  you  can  call  it  yours. — Goeth  . 
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The  first  note  is  a  warning:  — Some  years  ago r^mii^^in  the 
of  the  family  wrote  a  sketch  of  our  grandmother  Em  1/.  n 

course  of  which  she  indirectly  quoted  some  letters  oP 
F.  Austin  to  his  sister  regarding  her  s?m®yme|n^rHathe 
and  criticism  of  conditions  in  her  new  horn.  giving 

readers  took  exception  to  this,  thereby,  as  If  ®f  begfamily. 
an  unfair  coloring  of  the  work  to  othe, ;  members  of  the  family. 

Those  who  form  the  characters  ol  this  sketc 

They  were  very  imperfect,  "even  as  you  and -1-  .  their 

indeed  stalwarts,  and  it  should  be  ^  perused 

descendants.  However,  these  jottings  had  best  n  pe  t  d 

by  any  who  expect  perfection  in  human  nature.  °ne  Jho  deques 
thetS  memoirs  asked  especially  that 

individuality  should  be  utilized  aafyV!f  ^ng  and  critical 

The  nature  of  anecdotes  is  necessarily  often  amusing 

so  again,  beware. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  village  °f 

Eastleigh  to  the  lanes  of  Bishops  o  >  Revis  Richard  Austin 
with  h!sewifef^onwe63thinS  was  letsy,  aSd^ Ions  -  Anthony 

•%?&•$&  eon  tent  iolj'be  trie  en  the  t.e  rfi-in- 

SSSnsitsteS 

was  born.  So  completely  did  he  remain  that  his  is  the  o  y^ 
of  Richard. 
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Elias,  son  of  Richard  II,  moved  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
and  settled  in  Durham,  where  he  married  one  Eunice,  her 
maiden  name  being  unknown  to  us.  These  were  the  parents  of 
Moses.  After  their  death  in  his  youth.  Moses  took  up  residence 
with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bates,  in  Middletown  and  began  to  work. 

This  episode  probably  bore  definite  effect  upon  the  lives  of 
all  those  who  came  after  him,  for  there  were  lead  mines  near 
Middletown.  Moses  soon  followed  his  elder  brother,  Stephen, 
to  Philadelphia  and  entered  into  their  joint  business  enterprise, 
two  stores  in  Philadelphia  and  a  branch  store  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  he  took  his  bride,  Maria  Brown,  of  Camden, 

New  Jersey.  She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sharpe  family,  of 
outstanding  prominence  in  the  upper  and  lower  plantations 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Sharpes  were  Quakers,  but  part  of  the 
family  became  early  members  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia. 

Moses  took  his  bride  from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond,  Virginia, 
in  1785.  Not  long  after,  he  took  up  the  lead  claims,  known 
as  the  Chishel  Mines  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia,  establishing 
there  the  town  of  Austinville,  Their  first  two  children  were 
girls,  Anna  Maria  and  Eliza  Fuller,  neither  one  living  to  be 
a  year  old.  The  third  child,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  was  born 
in  Austinville,  as  was  our  forebear,  Emily  Margaret. 

After  a  f ew  years,  Moses1  ear  learned  of  lead  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  forthwith  he  fared  westward.  Pleased  with 
what  he  saw  he  applied  for  rights  to  the  Mine  Au  Breton  and 
returned  to  Austinville.  He  returned  the  following  year  to 
Missouri  with  his  family  and  a  group  consisting  altogether 
of  40  persons  and  settled  in  the  new  domain  under  Spanish 
sovereignty.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  records  among  the 
Austin  papers  is  moses  Austin's  diary  of  the  journey  he  took 
from  Austinville  to  St.  Louis  in  1797,  in  search  of  information 
regarding  the  large  lead  deposits  at  Mine  Au  Breton,  and  to 
decide  the  advisibil.ity  of  moving  his  family  to  this  new 
location.  The  indomitable  energy  of  Moses  Austin  never -failed 
him  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Durham,  after  the  death  d 
his  parents,  until  he  was  eventually  conquered  through  his 
effort  to  settle  Texas.  In  a  study  of  the  son,  Stephen,  one 
becomes  persuaded  that  his  success  in  the  Texas  undertaking 
shows  a  happy  blend  of  this  notable  quality  of  his  father 
and  the  broad  tolerance  and  patience,  coming  to  him  through 
his  mother's  Quaker  ancestry. 

France  shortly  succeeded  Spain  in  ownership  of  upper  Lousiana, 
which  made  Moses  a  citizen  of  three  governments  in  a  decade. 

For  some  years  affairs  went  well  allowing  for  the  vicissitudes 
of  frontier  life,  and  in  1804,  a  little  boy  James  Elijah 
Brown,  was  added  to  the  family  circle.  And  this  closes  that 
record.  The  other  members  of  the  family  hod  become,  first, 
Spanish,  and  then,  French,  citizens,  under  the  varying  national 
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ownership  of  upper  Louisiana. 

In  the  letter  which  Moses  sends  to  the  principal  of  the  school 
to  which  Stephen  is  going  in  1804,  he  sayd.  "I  wish  to  make 
him  a  scholar....  If  his  talents  will  gjuseify,  I  wish  him 
(trained)  for  the  bar,  but  I  have  so  many  times  in  my  life 
blamed  fathers  for  pressing  on  their  sons  a  profession  Nature 
never  intended  them  for  that  I  shall  make  of  him  what  Nature 
has  best  calculated  him  to  be...  A  correct  mode  of  thinking, 
both  religious  and  political,  is  of  consequence,  and  ought  to 
be  early  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man.  I  do  nor  wish  my  son 
a  bigot  in  either,  but  correct  moral  principles  is  of  the  first 
consequence.  Such,  I  trust,  you  will  impress  on  h is  mind," 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  "word  to  the  wise,”  for  all  future 
generations  in  any  family. 

In  pursuance  of  his  business,  Moses  became  one  of  the  organizers 
and  the  largest  stock  holder  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and 
his  finances  prospered  throughout  the  first  decade  and  a  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Evil  days,  however,  followed  the 
Trar  of  1812 ;  Kentucky  speculators  caught  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
in  their  toils  and  in  1817  (?)  its  failure  swept  away  his  by 
now  considerable  fortune.  With  his  indomitable  spirit,  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  south,  conceiving  the  project  of  introducing 
a  colony  into  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas.  The  plan  necessi¬ 
tated  several  phases  of  enterprise,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  his  son,  Stephen.  Moses  came  to  Texas,  and  through  the 
chance  meeting  in  San  Antonio  with  Baron  de  3astrop,  whom  he 
formerly  know  in  the  United  States,  secured  a  second  interview 
with  Governor  Martinez.  And  upon  the  fact  of  the  Spanish 
citizenship  of  Moses  in  Missouri  hung  the  success  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  are  as  Texas  is  today.  This  trip  was  too  severe 
upon  the  failing  strength  of  Moses  Austin,  and  returning  to 
the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  Bryan  at  Hazel  Pun,  near 
Potosi,  he  died  in  June,  1821. 

The  succeeding  events  of  the  work  of  the  son  Stephen  are  well 
known  to  you.  If  they  are  not  so  known  to  you,  by  all  means 
remedy  the  deficiency. 

Emily,  the  only  daughter,  was  also  sent  array  for  her  education. 
Her  mother  accompanied  her  to  Philadelphia  ”rhorc  she  could  have 
better  advantages  than  in  their  home.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
Mrs .  Moses'  taking  Emily  East  to  school  was  the  increasing 
attentions  to  her  of  Mr.  James  Bryan,  a  native  of  Bucks  county, 
Pennsylvania,  whom  the  Austins  liked,  but  whose  background 
was  not  sufficiently  known  for  them  to  consent  to  an  alliance, 
But  in  1812  business,  perhaps  this,  brought  Mr.  Bryan  from 
Missouri  to  Philadelphia  and,  perhaps  through  his  solicitation, 
the  ladies  of  the  household  of  his  undo,  Guy  Bryan,  c'  lled  on 
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and  invited  the  Austin  ladies  to  dinner.  The  home  was  of  an 
elegance,  beautiful  furnishings,  china,  and  plate,  and  there 
was  a  butler.  Mrs.  Moses  was  much  bettdr  pleased,  and  Mr. 

Bryan  esquired  them  on  the  return  trip  to-  Missouri. 

On  August  31)  1813,  Emily  married  James  Bryan,  and  they 
built  a  little  home  at  Hazel  Bun,  near  Potosi.  where  James 
Bryan  also  worked  lead  mines.  Their  first  child  ”as  Stephen, 
named  for  her  brother,  but  he  died  in  babyhood.  Then  came 
William  Joel,  Moses  Austin,  Guy  Morrison,  and  the  little  sister, 
Mary  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Moses  Austin  went  to  Hazel  Run  when  her 
husband  made  his  trip  to  Texas,  and  it  was  there  on  his  return 
Mo sos  met  his  death  in  June,  lo21. 

Sometime  in  the  nineties  Guy  M.  Bryan  received  a  letter  from 
a  woman  in  Missouri,  quite  elderly  now,  who  said  she  was  the 
second  wife  of  a  Mississippi  river  Captain  who  frequently 
carried  lead  from  the  Austin  Mines  to  New  Orleans.  After 
repeated  solicitation  from  her  husband,  Moses  acceded  to  his 
request  once  when  in  New  Orleans  to  have  his  portrait  done, 
and  in  his  hurried  way  only  gave  two  sittings,  '-'e  knew  of  no 
picture  of  Moses  and  therefore,  and  also  for  financial  reasons, 
Guy  was  not  willing  to  make  the  suggested  purchase,  especially 
feeling  that  on  account  of  the  lapse  of  years,  the  family 
could  not  assert  the  authenticity  of  the  canvas.  However, 

Mrs. 'Sally  Truehart  r'illiams  of  Galveston,  while  compiling 
her  Texas  Heroes  game,  found  the  picture  in  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  Museum,  in  Forest  Park,  St.  Louis,  learning  that 
the  state  of  Missouri  had  felt  the  attribution  of  the  portrait 
to  be  correct  and  had  purchased  it.  It  has  now  been  frequently 
copied  in  works  on  Texas  History.  The  artist  is  not  known. 

Vye  knew  little  of  the  persons!  appearance  of  Ivloses  except  what 
a  young  relative,  reared  in  his  home  had  told-~that  he  had 
beautiful  teeth  and  she  remembered  clearly  the  charm  of  his 
smile . 

This  year  Stephen  entered  Texas  to  undertake  his  father's 
colonization  plan.  Brown  Austin,  too,  came  to  Texas  later 
in  1021  and  it  was  a  deep  desire  of  the  brother r.  that  their 
mother,  their  sister  and  family  should  join  them  in  the  colony, 
particularly  after  the  death  of  James  Bryan  in  1822.  This, 
however,  was  not  possible  until  two  years  later  when  Brown, 
by  Stephen's  desire,  returned  to  Missouri  to  bring  the  family 
out.  On  his  arrival  at  Hazel  Run,  Brown  found  that  their 
Mother  had  died  shortly  before  and  that  his  sister  was  being 
courted  by  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Fotosi,  James  F.  Perry, 
whom  she  soon  married.  Ho  made  his  return  along  to  Texas. 

Brown  later  married  Eliza  M.  Mestall,  and  they  had  a  son  whom 
they  named  Stephen  F.  Austin  II.  The  father  died  in  1829  of 
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yellow  fever  while  on  a  business  trip  to  New  Orleans.  The 
son  died  in  February,  1837?  before  which  his  mother  had 
married  first  Zemo  Phillips  and  after  his  death  Vrilliam  G. 

Kill.  It  will,  then,  be  seen  that  the  children  of  Emily  are 
therefore  the  only  descendants  of  Moses  Austin, 

.  ,i 

Soon  the  pioneer  spirit  began  to  assert  'itself  again  with  them, 
and  the  husband  suggested  to  Austin  that  they  should  come  to 
Texas.  The  latter,  however,  was  not  willing  for  this,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  case  of  his  mother  and  sister,  until  Mr.  Perry 
came  out  and  saw  things  for  himself.  This  he  did  in  1830, 
when  finding  Stephen  absent  from  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  he 
followed  him  to  the  coast  country;  and  they  met  with  Stephen 
holding  the  chain  in  his  hand  surveying  territory  which  he 
thought  suitable  for  a  ranch  for  Mr.  Perry's  undertaking.  This 
was  on  Pleasant  Bayou  at  its  junction  with  Chocolate  Bayou, 
and  so  pleased  was  the  prospective  citizen  with  the  situation 
that  he  decided  it  would  be  a  place  for  a  home.  On  his  return 
to  Missouri,  Mr.  Perry  went  to  New  York  and  laid  in  a  stock  of 
mercantile  goods  and  brought  Emily  and  the  children  to  Texas, 
there  nowr  being  two  additions,  little  Stephen  Samuel  and  Eliza 
Perry.  This  was  in  the  suinmer  of  1 31 9  and  a  third  Perry 
child,  Henry,  was  born  in  San  Felipe  shortly  after  their 
arrival. 

Only  a  few  months  were  spent  at  Chocolate  J-avou  in  the  hastily 
improvised  cabins  before  Mr.  Perry,  taking  the  advice  of  Stephen, 
moved  to  the  homestead  which  Austin  from  the  first  had  favored, 
now  suggesting  quick  erection  of  log  cabins.  How  long  this 
type  of  building  continued  is  shown  by  Joel's  story  that  for 
years  he  climbed  a-  ladder  to  his  sleeping  quarters.  This  site 
was  at  the  beginning  of  a  rich  poach  ridge,  beginning  below 
Columbia  and  running  down  into  Gulf  Prairie,  and  the  home 
"Peach  Point"  remains  today  in  the  ownership  of  the  descendants 
of  James  F.  Perry.  The  family  grew  and  prospered  here. 

Little  Mary  Bryan  had  died  in  1833  at  the  age  of  twelve,  perhaps 
of  cholera,  which  was  taking  toll  through  that  part  of  Texas. 

She  was  the  first  who  was  buried  in  what  is  now  the  Gulf 
Prairie  Cemelbary,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  little  Cecelia 
Perry,  in  1836,  In  December,  1836,  Stephen  F.  Austin  was 
interred  under  the  same  oak  with  h.i.s  little  nieces, 

Mr.  Perry's  children  were  still  quite  young,  and  to  assist 
in  thoir  rearing,  ho  and  his  wife  invited  one  of  his  neices, 
Lavinia  Perry,  to  make  her  home  with  them,  which  she  did  and 
soon  the  oldest  Bryan  brother,  Joel,  and  Lavinia  were  married 
and  they  were  given  a  home  at  the  nethermost  tip  of  the  peach 
ridge,  giving  it  the  Sjjanish  name  for  peach,  "Durazno." 

Joel  and  Lavinia  reared  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
The  older  daughter  Mary,  who  married  Dr.  Charles  v.  Trueheart 
of  Galveston,  died  as  did  their  child.  Of  all  his  descendants, 
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Joel  Bryan  was  nearest  the  prototype  of  Moses  Austin,  impetuous, 
warm-hearted,  imaginative,  but  practical.  He  was  four-square 
to  the  wind  and  of  the  same  unbreakable  spirit.  This  likeness 
was  definitely  established  to  my  sister  and  me  when  in  the  autumn 
of  1923  we  first  saw  the  portrait  of  Moses  Austin  in  St.  Louis, 
realizing  the  lineal  relationship  from  grandfather  to  grandson, 
simultaneously  saying  to  each  other,  "It  is  Moses." 

A  happy  event  for  Joel  was  being  a  passenger  in  1835  on  the 
Steamship  Laura  which  went  out  to  meet  the  San  Felipe  the  boat 
on  which  his  uncle  returned  from  New  Orleans  after  his  impris¬ 
onment  in  Mexico.  He  was  later  in  the  army  of  San  Jacinto, 
but  was  laid  low  by  the  measles  and  therefore  did  not  partici¬ 
pate.  Recognized  always  as  the  chief  of  the  clan,  he  reared 
and  settled  his  children  about  him;  and  "Durazno"  remained 
for  long  the  outstanding  plantation  in  lower  Brazoria  County. 

His  son,  Sam,  grew  up  at  "Durazno"  in  the  line  of  succession 
agriculturally,  and  after  awhile  the  reins  were  turned  over  to 
him,  but  never  was  there  a  question  as  to  the  head;  and  one  of 
the  family  happenings  of  the  day  was  the  colloquy  between  f  ather 
and  son  at  the  "Office"  over  conditions  at  the  plantation. 

One  of  the  delights  of  our  youth  was  hearing  his  stentorian 
tones  of  advice  or  criticism  at  all  times  of  the  day  shouted 
to  family,  friends,  or  employees.  There  was  something  sterling 
in  Uncle  Joel  which  was  of  the  earlier  day  of  American  colonials. 

There  came  to  Brazoria  County  a  young  newspaper  man,  Oscar 
Nation,  step-son  of  the  famous  Carrie.  After  one  or  two  jour¬ 
nalistic  essays  in  the  county,  he  settled  in  the  new  Velasco  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Brazos  River  jetties,  editing 
a  weekly,  "The  Velasco  World."  To  Uncle  Joel’s  amused  distaste, 
perhaps  because  Oscar  was  a  Republican,  he  haunted  "Durazno", 
returning  to  Velasco  with  his  interesting  notes  through  which 
"Uncle  Joel,"  as  he  insisted  upon  calling  him,  was  recorded  in 
constant  fashion  to  the  delight  of  other  members  of  the  family. 

At  last  Uncle  Joel's  opposition  was  worn  down,  the  immediate 
cause  probably  being  the  editor's  denomination  of  "Durazno"  as 
the  "Hub."  Oscar  had  a  definite  impediment  in  his  speech,  but 
Uncle  Joel  understood  and  appreciated  the  "Hub,"  This  name, 
with  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  for  the  towns  of  Brazoria  and 
Columbia,  the  political  centers,  which  were  given  by  Joel's 
son  Sam,  were  delights  of  Uncle  Joel’s  conversation.  The  town 
of  Bryan  was  named  for  him. 

Uncle  Joel  like  most  of  the  planter  kind  was  a  good  liver;  and 
when  he  got  to  the  county-seat,  he  sometimes  stayed  longer  than 
business  should  hold  him.  Long  after  Aunt  Lavinia’s  death  he 
would  tell  us  with  glee  how  very  quiet  he  would  be  on  the 
"Durazno"  return  if  he  had  lost.  If  he  were  more  fortunate ?  te 
said,  "I  would  slip  up  behind  Lavinia  and  drop  my  winnings  in 
her  lap,  and  that  time  I  would  not  get  a  scolding." 
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A  familiar  sight  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Veteran 
Association  was  the  Three  Bryan  Brothers  who  never  separated 
for  long,  and  who  practically  always  sat  together.  In  appear¬ 
ance  and  temperament  they  were  so  unlike  that  they  furnished 
pleasant  association  to  all  members  and  were  usually  the  center 
of  a  group,  Joel  lived  to  be  88,  Moses  Austin,  ?8,  and  Guy,80. 

It  was  my  loss  not  to  have  visited  Durazno  during  the  life  of 
Aunt  Lavinia,  in  fact  I  did  not  Know  her,  but  I  do  know  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  great  character  and  determination,  rounding 
out  the  union  with  Uncle  Joel  into  a  notable  success.  She 
followed  her  husband  in  the  building  of  the  domestic  life  but, 
too,  she  was  of  a  firmness  which  supplemented  whenever  he 
relaxed.  She  was  handsome  with  strong  features,  dark  hair, 
and  erect  carriage.  For  a  long  time  before  her  death  she 
suffered  from  a  constitutional  malady  but  carried  on  in  Spartan 
fashion  until  she  could  properly  train  the  daughter -in-lav/, 
wife  of  Sam,  who  was  to  follow  her.  Her  oldost  son,  James 
Perry,  named  for  her  uncle  and  her  husband's  step-father  was  his 
father's  prototype  and  succeeded  him  as  clan  leader.  The  son, 
Austin,  was  her  prototype  in  features,  as  was  to  some  extent 
the  son,  Guy.  Sam  lived  with  them  and  inherited  the  plantation. 
Erin,  her  handsome  baby  boy,  established  himself  in  the  same 
county.  Livy,  the  real  baby  of  the  family,  married  J.T.  Stratton 
and  they  were  given  "Retiro"  which  now  continues  in  the  family 
as  the  Brock  Ranch. 

Moses  Austin  Bryan  preceded  the  family  to  Texas  by  a  year. 

Quoting  one  of  his  original  sayings,  "On  the  first  day  of 
January,  I83O,  I  thumped  across  the  Brazos  Bar,  in  the  schooner 
Maria,  commanded  by  Capt.  Hutton,  and  first  put  foot  on  Texas 
soil."  He  went  on  to  Columbia  and  clerked  in  Alexander  Some- 
veil's  store  for  some  time,  becoming  such  a  good  young  merchant 
that  later  his  uncle,  Stephen,  felt  that  a  commercial  life  was 
the  one  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  However,  it  was  not  long 
before  his  uncle  found  him  even  at  this  'early  age  so  adaptable 
and  ready  through  studying  of  the  Spanish  language  that  he  took 
him  with  him  to  Saltillo  as  secretary  when  Stephen  F.  Austin 
represented  Texas  and  Coahuila  in  the  legislature.  He  and 
E.M.  Pease  were  secretaries  to  the  Provisional  Government  in 
*3 5-’ 36 5  and  later  Moses  Austin  Bryan  frequently  interpreted 
from  the  Spanish  for  Houston.  His  natural  talents  were  to  be 
developed  away  from  the  agricultural  mode  of  family  life;  and 
while  his  interests  eventuqlly  led  him  into  stock  raising 
business  with  his  younger  brother,  Guy,  near  his  home  "Retiro" 
in  Brazoria  County,  his  heart  was  never  in  it.  After  a  few  years 
on  the  plantation  at  Peach  Point,  he  joined  the  arm}''  in  1835 
and  first  was  with  Austin  from  Gonzales  to  San  Antonio,  and  later 
was  with  General  Houston  at  San  Jacinto. 

Uncle  Austin  served  as  first  interpreter  between  Houston  and 
Santa  Anna  until  Col.  Almonte  arrived  after  being  sent  for. 
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This  speech  became  the  classic  of  the  family  aid  should  remain 
so  in  our  annals.  It  runs,  "Yo  soy  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna, Etc, M  In  English :  I  am  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna, 

President  of  Mexico,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  Operations 
and  I  put  myself  at  the  disposition  of  the  valiant  General 
Houston  and  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  general  should  be  when  a 
prisoner  of  war.  After  the  words  "and  I  put  myself, M  Uncle 
Austin  always  interjected,  "Thinks  I  to  myself,  that’s  a  lie; 
you  did  not  put  yourself. 1 " 

When  Mr.  Huddle  was  painting  his  fine  Surrender  of  Santa  Anna 
in  Austin,  which  now  hangs  in  the  capitol,  some  young  admirers 
of  Uncle  Austin  from  Independence  noticed  he  was  not  among 
those  present.  In  answer  to  this  remonstrance  the  artist-  said 
he  had  no  picture  of  Mr.  Bryan;  whereupon  they  journeyed  to 
and  returned  from  his  home  v/it h  the  youngest  available  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  subject.  Mr.  Huddle  thereupon  placed  him  kneeling 
in  the  center  of  the  canvas,  a  middle  aged,  well  bearded,  figure, 
representing  the  stripling  of  eighteen  who  had  fought  through 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, --certainly  the  best  the  painter 
could  do  J 

President  Hayes  appointed  Uncle  Austin  postmaster  of  Brenham, 
but  the  management  of  the  office  fell  naturally  into  the  hands 
of  several  of  his  sons,  now  grown,  and  the  chief  interest  of 
his  later  life  was  as  secretary  or  the  Texas  Veteran’s  Association, 
writing  reminiscences  and  passing  on  in  his  inimitable  way  facts 
of  Texas  History.  In  this  he  made  a  great  contribution  parti¬ 
cularly  toward  what  is  called  "word-of-mouth-history." 

His  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Ira  R.  Lewis,  and  he  were  very  congenial. 
Hers  was  an  interesting  mind,  and  she  delved  into  what  were 
mysteries  then,  and  are  only  somewhat  clearer  now.  This  led 
perhaps  through  an  almost  sixth  sense  to  her  adoption  of 
spiritualism  as  a  way  of  faith.  Toward  this  Uncle  Austin  was 
very  sympathetic  and  one  unaccustomed  might  have  felt  him  in¬ 
attentive  at  times  or  deliberately  unhearing,  but,  with  under¬ 
standing,  one  knew  that  he  was  in  communion. 

He  first  married  the  beautiful  French  girl,  Adeline  La  Mothe 
when  on  a  visit  to  New  Orleans f  Bringing  home  his  bride  they 
settled  on  a  ranch  in  Brazoria  County  given  by  his  parents,  and 
it  is  today  in  the  possession  of  other  descendants  of  the  family 
--"Retiro,"  the  present  ranch  of  the  Fred  A.  Brocks.  There  is 
a  legend  that  she  played  the  harp  and  it  seems  appropriate.  Of 
this  union  three  sons  lived  to  manhood,  James,  Polycarp,  and 
Y/illiam,  the  two  former  leaving  descendants. 

Sometime  after  Adeline’s  death  Moses  Austin  Bryan  married  Cora 
Lewis ,  and  they  too  lived  at  "Retiro."  The  second  wife  of  Uncle 
Austin,  was  one  of  four  daughters  of  Ira  R.  Lewis,  a  Texas 
colonial.  They  lived  in  old  Matagorda,  which  our  father  in  his 
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young  manhood  described  as  nthc-  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold 
of  form"  of  Texas  towns .  She  was  perhaps  in  some  ways  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  her  day,  certainly  so  in  manner  and  habit.  Mentally, 
she  might  have  belonged  to  the  twentieth  century.  She  was 
small,  quick  as  light  in  movement  and  in  thought,  and  withal 
as  fine  a  sense  of  humor  as  was  component  with  her  day.  'As 
her  life  was  spent  with  husband,  step-sons,  and  four  boys  of 
her  own  she  often  said  she  did  not  know  anything  about  girls, 
but  she  was  intensely  feminine  and  with  age-old  art  knew  how 
to  influence  each  of  these  several  personalties,  only  in  one 
sense  failing,  as  when  an  occasion  came  she  suffered  herself 
rather  than  allow  anyone  of  them  to  be  disappointed.  So  we 
told  her  she  spoilt  all  men-folk*  But  every  woman  in  the  family 
adored  her,  and  the  one  girl  who  was  nearest  to  her,  our  sister 
Laura,  placed  her  above  all  women  save  her  own  mother. 

She  was  always  up  first  in  the  morning,  and  the  only  privilege 
she  allowed  herself  was  an  early  retirement  at  night  but  even 
then  not  until  she  had  seen  Uncle  Austin  comfortably  ensconced. 
Visiting  them  at  Independence  in  the  blizzard  winter  of  1886, 
for  my  comfort  she  brought  me  down  from  the  guest  room,  rigged 
up  a  sheet  at  the  foot  of  their  fourposter  bed  and  tucked  me 
in  on  a  cot  every  night  during  that  terrible  week  in  January. 
Neither  was  I  allowed  to  get  up  in  the  morning  until  the  big 
fire-place  had  warmed  at  least  a  side  of  the  room  for  my 
comfortable  toilet.  Of  her  Uncle  Austin  said,  and  to  her  as 
well,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  "She  never  frowned  on  me." 

She  was  one  of  the  women  who  is  so  adequately 'pictured  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and  paraphrasing,  "her 
sons  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  These  were  Lewis  Randolph, 
Beauregard,  Austin  Y. ,  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  latter  died 
unmarried,  and  the  others  were  married  and  had  children. 

In  no  other  have  I  over  known  so  fluent  and  eloquent  a 
vocabulary  as  Uncle  Austin,  and  he  evidently  had  real  linguis¬ 
tic  ability.  One  day  in  the  1 90ls  his  son,  Austin,  and  I 
accompanied  him  on  a  steamer  up  the  Brazos  River  to  Columbia 
for  them  to  entrain  on  the  old  "Tap"  for  ?Iouston.  On  the 
crowded  deck  he  was  much  sought  after,  and  teing  in  happy  vein 
talked  of  his  experiences  in  early  Texas;  and  we ,  listening 
to  him,  jotted  down  these  sayings  in  which  ho  constantly 
expressed  himself,  the  list  eventually  reaching  thirty. 

You  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  a  San  Jacinto  veteran. 

Persistently  obstinate,  self-willed  and  contrary  in  one 
respect  only,  she  will  not  tell  her  age. 

Pellmell,  helterskelter ,  jackastical  young  America,  but 
you  have  vim,  energy,  pluck  and  ambition  to  back  up  and 
sustain  your  well-known  brass,  impudence  and  presumption, 
you  are  a  column  of  your  own  height  and  a  self-sustaining 
institution. 
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Black,  white  yellow  and,  speckled. 

On  the  anxious  seat. 

Temperate  in  all  things,  temperate  ,p.n  eating,  temperate 
in  drinking,  temperate  in  talking. 

■» 

If  you  can't  say  good  of  a  person,  don't  say  anything. 

Behave  yourself  like  a  lady.  . 

Ninth  son,  twelfth  child,  baby  and  runt. 

She  never  frov/ned  on  me.  (Of  his  wife,  Cora,  and  his 
daughter -:.n-law,  Lillian.) 

Old  mess  -  back  Vexian. 

I  am  going  down  to  Quintana  and  wallow  in  the  salt  water . 
Youth,  beauty-  and  frivolity. 

Never  mind,  I'll  get  away  from  you  chronic  grumblers  and 
faultfinders  after  a  while  and  go  to  whore  I  can  have  a 
little  peace  and  quiet. 

I'll  soon  be' three  score  and  ten,  the  allotted  age  of  man, 
and  be  ready  to  cross  the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  aid  join  my  old  lady  in  a  bettor  land  than 
this  . 

It's  all  in  your  imagination;  talk  sense  or  don't  talk 
at  all. 

Just  like  rattling  gravel. 

Little  nonesuch  of  a  hoy. 

'Alien  aro  you  going  to  enter  the  list  of  ladies  and  take 
unto  yourself  an  inferior  half? 

T©11  the  truth  and  shame  the  Devil. 

When  arc  you  going  to  put  your  yoke  on  my  son _ ? 

Lord  meke  us  thankful  for  dinner  such  as  if  is  ! 

Rivulets  of  good  old  Bourbon. 

Haven't  your  gift  of  gabble. 

Talking  niece  Hally,  and  pretty  niece  Emily. 

Out  of  four  or  five  hundred,  old  Aunt  Mary  Mark  and  I 
arc  the  only  ones  loft  alive. 
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His  best  anecdote,  is  a  story  of  R.M.  Williamson,  ’'Three  legged 
Willie,”  in  the  Congress  of  Texas.  A  lively  race  was  in  progress 
between  the  founders  of  Houston  and  Galveston,  and  it  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Menard  brothers  of  the  latter  city  to 
outwit  the  Allen  brothers  of  the  other  toton  by  establishing  the 
Supreme  Court- on  the  Island.  Rising  to  speak  to  the  bill, 
Williamson  stumped  forward  on  his  peg-leg  and  in  stentorian 
tones  said,  "What,  Mr.  Speaker,  remove  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  to  Galveston?  Galveston!  What  is  Galveston? 

A  sand  bank  detached  from  the  main  continent  of  America,  reposing 
upon  the  boosom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  formerly  inhabited  by 
Lafitte  and  his  associate  set  of  bloody  pirates  and  now  inhabited 
by  the  lordiest  set  of  damned  rascals  my  two  blue  eyes  ever 
blazed  upon.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  go  against  the  bill  with  both 
my  arms  and  all  three  of  my  legs.”  It  was  said  the  bill  was 
stamped  to  death  by  "Three  legged  Willie.” 

The  youngest  Bryan  brother,  Guy,  rode  a  mule  at  ten  years  of 
age  from  Missouri  to  Texas  as  part  of  the  Perry  cavala.de.  His 
oldest  nephew,  Perry,  always  said  that  old  Becky  was  ambitious 
enough  to  the  end  to  throw  him,  perhaps  more  than  once,  on 
his  way  to  school  from  one  plantation  to  the  other  ten  rears  after. 
Guy's  first  great  adventure  in  the  new  home  was  a  real  one; 
while  at  the  school  of  Thomas  J.  Pilgrim  in  Columbia,  when 
Travis's  note  asking  reinforcements  was  sent  out.  Mr.  Pilgrim 
asked  young  Guy,  then  fifteen,  if  he  would  carry  the  communication 
to  the  plantations  and  settlements  down  to  Quintana  and  Velasco. 
This  he  did,  stopping  at  Peach  Point  for  a  change  of  horses. 

The  thrill  of  his  reception  at  these  places  remained  to  him  the 
outstanding  experience  of  his  life,  for  it  was  his  first  service 
to  his  Texas. 

* 

The  following  year  when  it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  plantation 
before  the  oncoming  Mexican  army,  Mr.  Perry  went  with  the  family 
as  far  as  Lynchburg  ferry.  Then,  not  knowing  the  whereabouts 
of  the  army,  he  went  to  Galveston  to  assist  in  the  protection 
of  the  government,  therefore  Guy  became  the  assistant  of  his 
mother  during  the  ensuing  flight  eastward.  An  incident  of  the 
journey,  because  of  later  happenings,  t/as  one  of  his  favorite 
stories.  In  a  slough  they  overtook  a  bogged  wagon  drawn  by  two 
oxen.  Standing  on  a  hummock  in  the  middle  of  the  slough  vere 
two  little  girls,  and  the  mother,  a  lean,  gaunt  woman,  with 
sun-bonnet  and  her  skirt  girded  up  around  her  knees,  and  in  her 
hand  a  long  whip  of  leather  thong.  Grandmother  offered  the 
assistance  of  her  negro  men  and  oxen  but  the  answer  was , "Thank 
you,  Ma'am,  but  they  know  my  voice,  and  would  do  more  for  mo 
than  anyone  else."  Then,  with  a  snap  of  the  long  thong  over  the 
backs  of  the  oxen,  she  called  "Up,  Buck  and  Ball,  and  do  your 
best."  Buck  and  Ball  did,  and  out  came  the  wagon.  This  became 
a  byword  for  best  endeavor  in  our  family.  Many  years  later  when 
our  father  was  campaigning  for  a  seat  in  Congress  in  the  lower 
house,  he  came  to  a  solitary  home  on  the  prairie  out  west  and 
found  the  husband  away  from  hoijie.  After  waiting  for  seme  time, 
the  wife  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Bryan,  do  you  remember  two  little 
girls  and  a  stalled  wagon  in  the  Run-away  scrape?  I  am  one  of 
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those  little  girls,  and  my  mother  taught  us  that  whenever  we  could 
do  Mrs.  Perry  or  any  of  her  family  a  favor  we  must  do  it.  You 
need  not  wait  for  my  husband.  He  will  vote  for  you." 

During  the  Runaway  Scrape,  after  days  of  •'discomfort  and  deep 
anxiety,  when  nearing  the  Neches,  one  morning  a  rider  reached 
the  rear  of  the  miles  of  fleeing  Texians  and  swiftly  the  word 
of  victory  at  San  Jacinto  was  passed  forward  along  the  line. 
Everyone  stopped,  shouted,  the  men  throwing  their  hats  in  the 
air.  and  the  women  laughing  and  weeping,  and  directly  John 
Hardin  came  into  view  on  a  lathered,  exhausted  horse.  It 
took  little  time  for  the  turn  and  the  return. 

Austin  late  in  1836  wrote  to  Mr.  Perry  that  he  felt  that  his 
sister  needed  a  change  on  account  of  her  health,  and  she  should 
take  the  younger  sons,  Guy  and  Stephen,  and  little  Eliza  to 
the  United  States,  leaving  them  all  perhaps  to  pursue  their 
education.  In  one  letter  the  Uncle  suggested  $3,000,  and  later 
increased  this  to  $4,000  from  his  small  available  funds.  He 
died  less  than  two  months  later,  but  his  plan  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter  by  their  departure  for  Ohio  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
This  location  allowed  the  children  to  be  near  several  of  Mr. 
Perry’s  close  relatives  and  devoted  friends.  The  younger 
children  remained  a  few  years  and  returned  home  on  account  of 
Eliza’s  health,  Guy  remaining  at  Kenyon  College  in  Gambier,  Ohio, 

At  college  Guy  made  friends,  most  of  them  of  the  North,  who 
influenced  his  whole  life,  for  ho  learned  a  tolerance  which 
bore  fruit  in  understanding  of  human  nature  and  became  a  true 
gift  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  especially  so  in  the 
lives  of  his  four  children.  His  closest  friend  at  Kenyon  was 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  to  whom  he  made  many  visits  at  the  home 
of  his  uncle  and  foster  father,  Sardis  Birchard,  a  native  of 
Vermont,  whose  mother  was  an  Austin.  Guy  said  he  never  knew 
which  he  loved  better,  "Uncle  Sardis”  or  ”Rwd.”  These  students 
were  graduated  in  1842  and  Hayes  very  soon  went  into  public 
life  at  his  home,  Spiegel  Grove,  Fremont.  Ohio.  In  the  winter 
of  1848-49,  Mr.  Birchard  and  Hayes  came  no  spend  most  of  the 
season  with  Guy  at  Peach  Point,  Rud  now  being  a  practicing 
attorney  and  Guy  having  read  law  under  William  H.  Jack. 

The  three  men  scouted  Texas  on  horseback  as  far  up  as  the 
capital  at  Austin,  and  perhaps  during  these  long  days  of  intimate 
conversation  Guy’s  future  life  largely  formed  itself,  for  in 
1847  he  too  had  already  entered  public  life.  He- served  con- 
tinuingly  through  both  houses  of  the  legislature  until  18^6  when 
he  stood  for  Congress.  During  his  term  in  the  house  in  Austin, 
a  bill  was  introduced  for  an  appropriation  for  the  child  of 
the  Alamo,  the  daughter  of  Lieut.  Almiram  Dickerson  and  his 
wife,  who  were  in  the  Alamo  with  him.  Our  father  was  talking 
with  another  member  in  the  rear  of  the  chamber  about  a  future 
bill  in  which  he  was  interested  when  the  clerk  began  to  call 
the  roll  after  a  warm  debate  upon  the  subject  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  His  name  being  among  the  earliest  called,  he  came  to 
the  front  of  the  house  and  extemporaneously  made  a  speech  which 
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later  was  printed  upon  white  satin  by  the  legislature  and 
presented  to  him.  The  "Child  of  the  Alamo"  speech  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  declamation  school  books  of  the  age;  and  the 
original  was  presented  to  the  Alamo  by  his  grand  children, 
where  it  now  hangs. 

A  less  important  but  amusing  incident  during  his  term  in  the 
Senate  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  moonlight  picnic  to  Mt.  Bonnoll. 
On  a  glorious  spring  day  this  outing  was  suggested  for  carriages 
and  horse-back  riders.  It  was  so  generally  approved  that 
every  livery  stable  in  town  was  depleted,  and  someone  suggested 
that  a  wagon  should  be  secured.  This  plan  was  adopted  and 
everyone  who  could  go  went.  The  next  morning  on  the  desk  of 
every  Senator  was  a  copy  of  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the 
Senators  entitled,  "Wait  for  the  Wagon  and  We'll  all  Take  a 
Ride."  It  became  a  popular  song,  and  thirty  years  after  was 
restored  to  favor  by  its  use  in  advertising  the  "Studebaker" 
wagons.  Thus  is  history  writ. 

Before  going  to  Washington  Guy  became  engaged  to  Laura  H.  Jack, 
youngest  child  of  William  II.  Jack.  The  modus  operand!  of  this 
was  a  game  of  checkers  in  which  our  father  suggested,  being 
an  extremely  poor  gamester,  "Miss  Laura,  if  I  win,  I  win  you; 
and  if  you  win,  you  win  me."  This  proved  effectual,  and 
after  the  marriage  in  October,  1858,  they  went  together  to 
Washington.  The  condition  of  the  country  in  the  years  1858-59 
is  easy  to  remember,  and  our  father  with  his  experienced 
mind  felt  the  approach  of  the  coming  schism,  end  wrote  home 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  stand  for  reelection.  Mother,  too, 
realized  that  the  fascination  of  V’ashington  life  might  lure 
her  from  the  life  and  duties  of  her  own  time  and  place.  So 
they  came  back  to  Texas. 

The  first  child  was  born  in  January,  i860,  and  later  that  year 
they  built  the  home  in  Galveston,  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  0 
and  31st  Street,  which  is  one  of  the  remaining  beautiful 
residences  of  Galveston.  After  Sumter  our  father  volunteered 
and  while  not  in  the  great  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  he  served 
throughout  the  four  years,  asking  for  service  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  realizing  that  few  knew  the  territory 
and  its  people  as  did  he.  His  one  temptation  to  go  fafther 
East  was  when  his  commanding  officer  sent  him  on  a  private 
mission  to  President  Davis  in  Richmond  .  r,hile  in  the  capitol, 
President  Davis  offered  him  a  position  on  his  staff,  but  after 
deep  consideration  he  decided  not  to  accept,  and  by  the  request 
of  the  executive  suggested  a  younger  man  who  would  be  more 
free  to  accept.  This  friend,  Frank  R..  Lubbock,  "a  native  South 
Carolinian,  but  a  resident  of  Texas  for  many  years,  accepted 
and  was  with  President  Davis  when  he  was  captured. 

After  the  war  at  an  early  date,  the  three  Bryan  brothers 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  the  federal  government  by  applying 
for  restoration  of  citizenship.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
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was  made  speedily  possible  by  the  friendship  of  Rutherford 
Hayes,  who  had  served  as  a  Union  officer  and  was  now  well 
advanced  on  his  political  career  . 

During  part  of  this  period  the  home  in  Galveston  was  leased, 
and  to  recoup  financiall}r  the  family  went:1  to  Bay  Lake,  a  small 
ranch  across  the  bay  from  Galveston.  Herb  ,-and  in  Brazoria 
County  Guy  followed  his  stock  interests  and  continued  to  run 
the  plantation  in  Wharton  County,  the  Bryan  Place.  His  health 
had  never  been  good  since  an  attack  of  pneumonia  during  the 
war,  and  he  became  a  constant  sufferer  from  rheumatism  for 
which  he  sought  alleviation  through  the  early  methods  of  electri¬ 
city  and  waters  in  various  places.  Eventually  he  went  to  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  she  returning  home 
in  mid  summer  and  he  joining  her  sister  and  husband,  P. 
Ballinger,  in  St.  Catherines,  Canada,  where  also  the  water  proved 
of  no  avail.  That  autumn  the  family  returned  to  Galveston  going 
into  the  upper  floor  of  the  home  and  boarding  with  the  leasees, 

Mr.  and  Mrs .  Hunt.  Here  in  the  middle  of  December  the 
youngest  child,  Guy  M.  Jr.,  was  born,  and  the  mother  died  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

Soon  thereafter  began  my  close  companionship  with  my  father 
because  I  was  of  an  ago  to  f'play  about  his  knee,"  and  I  think 
I  felt  from  the  first  the  loneliness  and  overwhelming  depression 
which  had  come  to  him  in  cumulative  succession  through  the  war, 
ill  health,  and  the  loss  of  the  wife  who  was  all  to  him. 

With  unexampled  generosity  ,\unt  and  Uncle  Will  Ballinger  with 
whom,  too,  our  grandmother,  mi-s.  William  H,  Jack,  now  lived, 
invited  our  whole  family  into  their  home,  even  enlarging  it  for 
the  purpose.  "The  Oaks"  remains  to  me  the  outstanding  example  of 
spacious  living,  high  purpose,  and  loving  hearts.  Here  we  remain¬ 
ed  until  the  children  scattered  for  their  education  at  various 
schools  in  and  out  of  the  State. 

Our  father  reentered  public  life  by  request  of  his  friends  and 
former  constituents  and  it  was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to 
remind  us  that  he  had  served  in  each  of  the  four  capitol 
buildings  in  Austin,  one  of  these  being  the  temporary  building 
while  the  present  capitol  was  in  construction.  Pith  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  this  building  he  retired  and  thereafter  spe:  '  his  time 
variously  at  Galveston,  Bay  Lake,  Brenham,  and  Quintana,  where 
in  1892  he  erected  a  storm  house  for  the  Austin  papers  which 
were  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  mother. 

In  1895  (?)  Mr.  Lester  G.  Bugbce,  delegated  by  the  University 
of  Texas,  spent  some  time  with  our  father,  this 'being  the  first 
official  use  of  the  papers.  They  had  been  actively  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  our  father’s  contribution  to  the 
reissued  Yoakum's  History  of  Texas,  which  was  brought  out  by 
Scarf f  and  edited  by  Dudley  G.  Wooten.  These  chapters  by  our 
father  immediately  followed  the  close  of  the  Yoakum,  his  subject 
being  the  colonial  period  of  Texas.  Before  this  time  two  secre¬ 
taries  had  been  employed  for  the  filing  of  the  papers,  R.R. Foster, 
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a  teacher,  for  the  English,  and  Edvard  Parish,  an  Englishman 
and  a  globe  trotter,  for  the  Spanish.  In  1898,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  his  children,  our  father  and  I  took  the  papers  to 
Austin  where  they  wore  by  State  authority  stored  in  a  basement 
room  in  the  capitol.  Here  they  were  available  to  Dr.  George 
P.  Garrison,  head  of  the  history  department,  University  of 
Texas,  his  senior  students,  and  Judge  C.F.  Raines,  State 
Librarian.  Here,  too.  my  sister  and  I  went  through  them  in- 
1902  after  our  father *s  death  in  1901,  in  Austin,  the  papers 
having  been  left  by  will  to  the  State,  with  the  selection  <f 
the  permanent  location  to  be  decided  Lj'  his  children.  His 
nephew,  Beauregard  Bryan,  and  myself  wore  the  literary  exe¬ 
cutors,  the  former  requesting  Sister,  Laura  Bryan  Parker,  to  act 
in  his  stead.  The  University  was  tho  unanimous  choice  of  our 
father's  children,  aid  of  Beauregard  5  and  after  *.;c  had  taken 
from  the  collection  certain  family  letters,  it  was  presented 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  The  remaining  manuscripts 
followed  in  due  course  of  timo. 

At  his  death  the  State  requested  that  our  father's  body  should 
lie  in  state  in  the  capitol.  V/o  preferred  a  private  funeral 
but  accepted  the  privilege  of  burial  in  the  State  Cemetery, 
where  Guy  had  the  remains  of  our  mother  removed  from  Galveston 
shortly  after.  The  Guy  Bryan  children  wore  '  illiam  Jack, 

Laura  Harrison,  Hally  Ballinger  and  Guy  r or risen. 

At  the  time  of  'their  engagement  our  mother  was  half  the  ago  of 
our  father,  and  they  were  diametrically  opposite  in  disposition, 
ho  being  quiet  and  reserved  with  the  dignity  of  a  small  man. 

She,  not  quite  topping  him  in  stature,  was  vivid  and  spontaneous. 
Ho  liked  to  tell  of  hor  that,  with  the  early  rising  habit  of  a  - 
plantation  bred  man,  ho  would  tell  her  to  follow  his  example. 

She  would  answer  with,  "Guy,  please  lot  me  sleep  another  hour. 

You  know  that  when  I  do  get  up,  I  will  do  the  work  of  two 
women."  And  she  was  very  active,  from  her  duties  as  wife 
and  mother,  to  society  and  her  beloved  Baptist  Church,  which 
she  helped  to  build  in  Galveston.  Their  short  term  in  Wash¬ 
ington  delighted  her,  while  she  was  a  general  favorite,  and  a 
story  we  particularly  like  is  of  the  occasion  v-hon  a  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  gave  the  young  bride  from  Texas  a  theater 
party.  The  play  was  Ingomar „  and  at  the  moment  when  Parthcnia 
visits  the  tented  city  for  hor  farewell ,  Mother  sat  loaning 
forward  with  her  hands  tightly  pressed  together  in  her  lap 
and  to  the  amazement  and  amusement,  of  the  party  and  herself, 
called  out,  "Don't  leave  him.  Don't  leave  him.  He  loves  you." 

In  review  of  the  Three  Bryan  Brothers"  as  thdy  were  known  through 
the  years,  no  better  description  can  perhaps  be  given  than 
through  an  anecdote.  Our  father's  body  servant  after  maturity 
was  Uncle  Sam  Bryan,  of  whom  Uncle  Will  Ballinger  said  he  was 
the  greatest  philosopher  ho  had  .ever  known  and  that  it  was  a 
crime  that  he  had  never  recorded  him  and  his -sayings  for  the 
State.  At  the  time  of  the  war  our  father  left  Uncle  Sam  in 
charge  of  mothc-r  and  the  children,  and  Sam  Dolly  of  another 
family,  a  younger  man,  wont  with  our  father  when  he  entered  the 
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service.  Uncle  Sam  earlier  had  accompanied  our-  father  on  his 
trips,  especially  when  he  campaigned  for  Congress.  On  their 
return  during  a  visit  to  Durazno,  there  was  a  great  gathering 
at  the"Big  House"  and  an  equally  numerous  one  at  the  Quarters 
where  Uncle  Sam  was  supreme.  A  discussion  was  held  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  three  masters,  the  body  servants  holding  forth 
at  length.  Uncle  Sam  held  his  peace  throughout,  then,  as  a 
climax  to  the  argument  said, "Boys,  what  you  says  about  your 
masters  is  all  true.  Mass'  Joel,  he's  dc  practical  one,  he's 
de  money  making  one$  and  Mass'  Austin,  he's  de  hansomo  one, 
dc  attractive  one  5  he  teks  with  de  ladies."  And  after  a 
dramatic  pause,  he  continued,  "But  Master!  Master,  he's  wise, 
salubrius  and  pernicious  !"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  Austin  mottoes  is  "Touch  me  and  I  sting"  this  character¬ 
ization  perhaps  fairly  fitted. 

Uncle  Stephen  was  naturally  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart, 
and  Peach  Point  was  cultivated  with  the  thought  of  going 
from  the  first  generation  of  James  F.  Perry  to  his  next 
generation  and  on  and  on,  7’hen  grandmother,  by  request  of 
her  brother  Stephen,  shortly  before  his  dcaeh,  went  to  the 
United  States  to  place  several  children  in  school,  Stephen  was 
one  of  them,  the  other  two  being  Guy  and  Eliza.  The  boys  wore 
put  into  preparatory  schools,  planning  for  their  continuance- 
and  attending  college,  their  mother  being  such  a  loyal  Epis¬ 
copalian  that  three  sons  were  placed  in  church  colleges. 
Grandmother  returned  home  after  visiting  the  various  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  relatives,  and  from  the  first.  Eliza ' s  never  strong 
health  gave  increasing  reason  for  concern,  therefore  after 
Stephen  was  in  Kenyon  College,  it  was  thought  better  for  them 
to  return  to  Texas.  Eliza  never  married  and  died  in  Austin 

in  1863. 

Stephens  had  grown  on  his  return  into  a  very  handsome  young 
man,  and  with  beautiful  manners  was  a  reigning  favorite  and 
the  definite  "catch"  of  Brazoria  County.  For  some  reason  his 
heart  did  not  turn  in  the  direction  of  local  belles  and  it  has 
been  said  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Sarah 
Brown,  just  before  coming  South.  In  any  case,  after  going 
through  the  training  of  becoming  a  planter  and  enjoying  the 
social  opportunities  of  the  ante  bellum  days  in  a  now  prosperous 
Texas,  in  1853  he  went  back  and  brought  his  bride  to  Texas. 

After  their  marriage  in  Ohio,  the  young  Stephen  Perrys  came  by 
boat  down  the  Mississippi,  by  steamer  to  Galveston,  where 
Stephen  chartered  a  small  steamer  and  trough!  his  bride  on  it 
up  Chocolate  Bayou,  fearing  for  her  the  roughness  of  a  sail 
trip.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  time  a  steam-boat  was  ever 
in  Chocolate  Bayou. 

To  them  were  born  eleven  children,  of  whom  five,  sons  and  one 
daughter  achieved  maturity  and  all  but  one  matrimony.  These 
were  James  Franklin,  EL-nry  Austin,  Charles  Brown ,  Emmett  Lee, 
Emily  Margaret,  and  Horde lie  Stephen. 
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After  this  marriage  the  plantation  continued  its  happy  and 
prosperous  regime  until  the  four  years  of  the  Civil  V-'ar 
brought  sorrow  and  dependency  to  our  section  during  the  re¬ 
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that  Texas  was 
Uncle  Stephen 


relieved  from 
died  after  a 


His  second  son,  Henry, 
last  trim  to  Quintana. 


was 

The 


very  brief  illness  at  Quintana, 
with  his  father  when  he  made  his 
son  tells  of  his  father  mounting  his  horse,  looking  around 
slowly  as  though  with  a  presentiment  of  farewell ,  crossing 
Bryan  mound  as  they  neared  the  beach.  ho  told  his  son  how 
badly  he  felt  and  he  did  die  in  Quine ana.  It  is  to  bo  regrr 
that  he  f‘ont  at  comparatively  so  early  an  age  that  we  have 
not  more  of  him  in  this  brief  recital. 


ttted 


One  night  in  the  "timber"  at  Devil's  Elbow,  between  Brazoria 
and  Poach  Point,  Stephen  was  stopped  by  a  negro  who,  to  his 
surprise,  asked  him  to  buy  him  and  his  family  from  another 
Gulf  Prairie  planter  who  was  a  cruel  master.  This  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  known  generous  quality  of  Stephen's  nature  as  his 
negroes  were  known  as  "Perry's  free  slaves."  Another  anecdote 
is  once  when  in  charge  on  Chocolate  Bayou,  he  sold  five  thou¬ 
sand  head  of  cattle  and  "threw  in"  some  of  his  own  horses. 

The  plantation  records  of  Stephen  and  his  .father  arc  valuable 
volumes  in  the  University  of  Texas  Collection. 


The  picture  of  Aunt  Sarah  however  remains  clear  and  vital. 

Of  all  I  have  known ,  she  represents  the  grande  dame- -state! y , 
with  an  individual  beauty  and  charm,  a  mind  of  unusual  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  young  woman  in  her  day--love  of  literature, 
music,  and  art.  She  brought  to  her  duties  as  mistress  of  a 
great  plantation  and  mother  of  a  large  family  attributes 
which  in  her  widowhood  enabled  her  to  be  parental  rather  than 
only  maternal  to  her  children.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
brother,  she  administered  their  patrimony  with  the  wisdom 
which  gave  to  each  a  generous  share.  Recalling  an  amusing 
but  no  loss  efficient  picture  of  her  is  the  story  of  her  sons 
as  to  her  Sunday  discipline.  The  whole  Perry  family  were 
Presbyterians  and  at  the  little  neighborhood  church  after  all 
day  meetings,  the  youngsters  toward  the  close  of  day  were  apt 
to  become  somewhat  unmanageable.  Investigating  quarrels,  Aunt 
Sarah  was  wont  to  remark,  "Who  wa s  responsible,  for  the  trouble?" 
Being  honest  little  Presbyterians,  the  culprit  would  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  she  would  remark,  "I’ll  see  you  after  school 
tomorrow."  Monday  after  the  Quarterly  meeting  was  usually  not 
a  happy  day. 


The  only  other  Perry  son  who  gre^  to  manhoqd,  Henry  Austin j  wan 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1853. 

^  Perry, 


Just  after  his  graduation,  he  and  his  father,  Jama 


while  visiting  Eliza,  who  was  taking  the  walwr  cure  at  Biloxi, 
Mississippi,  both  contracted  yellow  fever  which  was  raging 
through  the  deep  South,  and  Mr.  Perry  and  Henry  fell  victims 
to  it.  James  F.  Perry  thus  completed  a  life  of  outstanding 
record  as  husband,  father,  step-father,  and  citizen.  His 
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closing  work  was  administering  the  estates  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Stephen  F.  Austin,  and  Emily,  his  own  wife,  whose  death 
proceeded  his  by  two  years. 

The  usual  educational  method  on  the  plantation  in  the  early 
days  was  of  course  through  tutors  or  governesses  according  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  sex.  One  of  the  ’outstanding  ones  was 
the  talented  Mr.  Hammckin  who  was  beautifully  educated  and  of 
attractive  personalty  and  generally  a  man  of  parts.  Certain].’/ 
he  wrote,  as  to  penmanship  and  composition,  beautiful  letters, 
as  witnessed  by  those  in  the  collections.  School  was  usually 
hold  in  the  offices.  This  system  on  account  of  lack  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  schools,  continued  into  the  eighties,  although  various 
yourig  people  attended  schools  and  colleges  in  other  places. 


of  Peach  Point  and  Durazno  was  typical  of  the 
while  entertainments  were  necessarily  far 

I  first  knew  the 


The  social  life 
whole  south  and 
spaced,  any  possible  occasion  was  utilised. 


gatherings  there  just  then.  Durazno 
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plantations  soon  after  Uncle  Stephen's  death.  So,  there  wer 
no  large 

the  marriage  of 

Waldman  was  the  occasion  of  family  dinners  and 
The  guests  were  served 

board  extended 


however,  after 
youngest  son,  Erin  Bryan,  and  Miss  Nannie 


gala  supper. 

at  two  tables,  first  and  second,  though 
the  board  extended  the  length  of  the  commodious  dining  room 
and  groaned  with  every  possible  delicacy  of  the  season,  he 
children  were  allowed  to  survey  the  festive*  effect  before  the 
guests  were  ushered  in.  The  dish  ’which  remained  in  my  mind, 
particularly ,  as  unusual,  was  boned  young  turkey  served  cold 
and  sliced  on  the  table;  and  toward  two  ends  of  the  table, 
tremendous  un-iced  tipsy  cakes  on  cake  stands  decorated  with 
blanched  almonds  and  redolent  of  the  "tipsy."  Other  desserts 
were  gelatines,  and  syllabub,  the  standard  for  all  de  luxe 


repasts.  Originally  most  families  possessed  double  sots  of 
china  and  glass  with  the  flat  silver  usually  given  to  brides. 
The  furniture  at  both  plantations  was,  generally  speaking, 
mahogany  or  rosewood.  Time  and  tornadoes  have  almost  obliter¬ 
ated  all  these,  except  the  silver vhich  is  scattered  through  the 


Aunt  Sarah's  bed,  I  particularly 


enlarged  family  circles 
remember  for  its  size  and  featherbed,  with  trundle  bed  pushed 
underneath  during  the  day.  Often  during  weekend  parties  four 
of  the  girl  cousins  had  comfortable  siestas  together 
and  occasionally  conditions  caused  it  to  bo  utilized  in 
same  fashion  at  night. 


there , 
the 


To  those  notes  it  is  to  be  hoped  members  of  the  following 
generation  will  add  information  of  their  grand-parents  and 
parents  for  their  own  children.  This  is  due  thorn.  From 
experience  with  our  younger  generation,  I  fool  true  pride  in 
them  and  know  they  realize  (transposing  something  lately 
written  of  We st  Texas  Pioneers) 


"They  have  a  past  worthy  of  worship 
Vhich  they  arc  already  translating 
Into  courage  for  the  present  and  future." 


